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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Commencing with the first issue in 
March, 1895, Unity will be enlarged 
by a greater number of pages. At the 
same time the subscription price will be 
increased to 


¢9.00 Per Year. 


Any subscriber who has paid in ad- 
vance can have his subscription ex- 
tended One Year from the present 
date, by remitting OnE DoLLar before 
March 1st. The time up to which 
payment has been made may be noted 
on the small yellow mailing slip pasted 
on each paper. 

All renewals after March 1st will be 
at the increased rate. 


New Subscriptions 
Sent in before March ist will be ac- 
cepted at the present subscription price, 


viz., $1.00 per year, payable in ad- 
vance. 


Chicago, January 24, 1895. 


Editorial 


But God said, 

‘‘T will have a purer gift; 

There ts smoke in the flame; 

New flowerets bring, new prayers uplift, 
And love without a name.”’ 


— Emerson. 
> 2 > 


THis isthe way the ‘‘Parish Visitor’’ of the 
Pacific Coast formulates our work: ‘‘We 
want to reach the unreached, teach the un- 
taught, visit the unvisited, and add to the 
forces of righteousness as many as we can 
bring into the service of principle, into the 
practice of the ideal.”’ 

t+ 

THE Union for Practical Progress discusses 
this month, ‘‘Charity, Organized and Un- 
organized.’’ This is an ever present subject 
of consideration, and if byconcentrating at- 
tention upon it for a month our philanthropic 
agencies can be improved, surely the time 
will be well spent. Of course, the charity 
which has no particular relation to organ- 
ized philanthropy,—charity of spirit, love,— 
is the important thing. But this cannot be 
made, it must grow; meanwhile we may well 
give our attention to that more mechanical 
thing, organized charity, the charity of the 
head. 


—+ + 

BEsIDEs its deserved tributeto Mr. Chad- 
wick, H. N. B’s notice of the Brooklyn poet- 
preacher’s thirtieth anniversary calls atten- 
tion to two truths that we cannot too often 
consider. Theone isthat the more a man 
does the more he can do; and that in a call- 
ing like the ministry the larger a man’s life 
is outside the pulpit—the more points of con- 
tact he has with the various and many-sided 
phenomena of life—the better he is fitted for 
his peculiar work, The other truth is that 
every /iving embodiment of religion is a 
movement; that when a school of religious 
thought has to its own consciousness per- 
fectly defined its position, and takes its 
stand permanently within the boundaries 
thus laid out, it is dead or dying. 

oe 

SINCE the lack of sympathy between the 
ethical views of Mr. William M. Salter and 
Mr. Horace L. Traubel found expression in 
the secession of the editor of the Conser- 
vator and his sympathizers from the society 
of which Mr. Salter is lecturer, Mr. Salter 
has begun the publication of Zhe Cause, “de- 
voted to moral progress and the interests of 
the Society for Ethical Culture of Philadel- 
phia.”” It is a small eight-page monthly, 
distributed freely at the meetings of the so- 
ciety, and sold to subscribers at fifty cents a 
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year. Considerable space is given to the ad- 
vertisment of Ethical Culture publications, 
and most of the remainder is taken up with 
notes of the work in Philadelphia. We 
are sure anything Mr. Salter puts his hand 
to will do good and we hope it will succeed. 
to > 
FrRoM Japan we have received a bound 
book and a baker’s dozen of pamphlets pub- 
lished during the last two years by the Japan 
Unitarian Association. We cannot read 
them, but we learn from the English titles 
which have been kindly added for our bene- 
fit that the two larger pamphlets treat of 
William E. Channing and Theodore Parker; 
that the book is Dr. Bixby’s ‘‘Crisis in 
Morals’’; that of the smaller tracts, one is 
by Rev. Henry N. Hankes, one by Theodore 
Parker, one by Dr. Hedge, one by Dr. Bel- 
lows, one is a second edition of one of Mr. 
Gannett’s sermons,twoare by Mr. Savage, one 
is by Mr. Knapp, and three are by Mr. Mac- 
Cauley. The broad character of the work 
that is being done may be judged from the 
titles of the three tracts last mentioned,— 
‘The Threefold Standard of Unitarianism,’’ 
‘(In What Sense is Unitarianism Christian?” 
and ‘*The Fellowship of All Religions.”’ 
—+ + 
IN THE COSMOPOLITAN for January Edward 
W. Bok states what is unfortunately too 
true when he says that ‘‘the discourse of the 
average minister is absolutely uninteresting 
to the great run of young men Sun- 
day after Sunday the same ground of state- 
ment and argument is threshed over and 
over. J/¢ is the one point turned over and over: 
Be good. But whata good life means is either 
left to the hearer’s inference or is explained in 
such a prosaic manner as to leave nothing 
tangible in the mind. What reflection of the 
age in which we live, of the problems with 
which we have to grapple, is there in the 
average sermon?” The most unfortunate 
thing is that so great a number of young 
men now entering the ministry think that 
the kind of preaching Mr. Bok criticises is 
what is wanted, and protest against the 
desecration of the high office of the prophet 
of righteousness to ‘‘mere teaching.’’ Their 
gospel is the simple iteration of the Baptist’s 
gospel, ‘‘Make straight the way of the 
Lord!” Yes; but how? 
—+ + 
WE smile at the infatuation of love’s early 
dreams; we pity the girl to whom, to quote 
Emerson’s prose, the ‘‘moonlight becomes a 
pleasing fever, the stars are letters, flowers 
ciphers, and the air is coined into song.’’ 
We smile at the boy who places ‘the 
most trivial circumstance associated with 
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one form into the amber of memory. 
When he becomes all eye when one is pres- 
ent, all memory when one is gone; who be.- 
comes a watcher of windows, student of a 
glove, a vail, or the wheels of a carriage.”’ 
But what shall we say of that boy later along 
who pursues his fortune with the same in- 
tensity with which he once pursued his lady 
love; who cannot sleep of nights for the 
haunting schemes, the splendid plans. I 
care not which one of these demons—forces | 
of the upper air—may have entangled him, 
he is again driven by an infatuation coming 
from a source he knows not, pushing with a 
tendency he cannot measure. And however 
divine they may be in their origin, necessary 
in their development, beautiful in their out- 
come, there comes a time with this love as 
with the other when it must either grow or 
die; expansion or paralysis is its inevitable 
destiny. 
+ 


ALTHOUGH we are told, and believe, that 
the country is slowly recovering from the 
stagnation of business and the very hard 
times that have prevailed, it is not the less 
true that the horrors of starvation confront 
very many of our people. The want in Ne. 
braska is great. The supervisor of Merna 
County has written to us that he fears 
‘‘many will perish for want of food and 
clothes,” although the county is doing all it 
can and appeals have been made to the 
country at large, Because the destitution in 
Nebraska is common knowledge, UNITY 
has not spoken before. We realize that at 
such times of wide-spread suffering as this, 
a weekly can but repeat a thrice-told tale. 
We cannot but speak of it, however, and 
ask our liberal friends to contribute of their 
comparative abundance to the needs of their 
suffering brethren. Nebraska and the neigh- 
boring region is not alone inthis suffering. 
An urgent appeal comes also from the secre- 
tary of the Indian Rights Association (1305 
Arch St., Philadelphia), asking contribu- 
tions for the starving Navajo Indians. 


—--? 


EDWARD EMERSON tells us, in his book on 
his father, that Mr. Emerson never allowed 
in his home the slightest levity concerning 
the great disturbing passion as it entered 
young lives. There is nothing more coarse 
and more corrupting than flippant gossip and 
shallow humor concerning this bitter-sweet 
experience which waits upon the untried 
years of youth. Whatever it is, it is some- 
thing solemn, something sacred, judged 
either by its present intensity or by its 
future fruitage. Perish then the irreverence 
that makes light of this serious subject. The 
worst profanity of our day is that which pro- 
fanes with a joke the awful sanctities ofa 
young girl’s heart, the critical solemnities of 
a young man’ssoul. Let all the outward 
fanes of religion be visited with the icono- 
clast’s hammer; let the sacraments of the 
church be travestied; let the name of God 
fall flippantly from trifling lips,—and all 
this defamation, sad as itis, is not so sad 
as the greater defamation that makes merry 
over the mystic movements of the God within, 
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the measureless potency that presses against 
the valves of the heart withthe weight of the 
millpond thatis supplied by the springs and 
rivulets that had their risein far-off ancestry, 
that represent the stream of history, the 
pressure of evolution. 


—> © > 


A coop Unitarian pastor of New England, 
a good friend of Unity, sending his good- 
will to the Congress movement, adds: 

I doubt whether the phrase ‘‘Liberal Religious Socie 
ties’’ will be found practically a better working name than 
the shorter name ‘‘Unitarian.’’. . . . The appeal which 
you send is in the name of that religion that seeks to ad- 
vance *‘Knowledge, Justice, Love and Reverence’’ in the 
world. I have always understood that this is what we 
stood for under our previous name Unitarian. I shall re- 


joice tosee the advancement of these things under any 
name. 


But the simple fact is that the Congress 
does include those whom the Unitarian name 
does not include,—the Jewish contingency 
that is ready to take hold of hands with the 
equally open-minded Gentile, the Indepen- 
dent societies, the Universalists and the 
representatives of the Ethical Culture move- 
ment. It is not a question of what will hap- 
pen. Itis nowa question of fact, and we 
prefer to bea part of this advancing move- 
ment without waiting to see whether it will 
languish for want of the Unitarian name or 
whetherin the fullness of time the Unitarian 
name will become co-extensive with this in- 
clusive thing, now realized to acertain extent 
in the Congress. Today it does bring into 
conscious fellowship at least some of the 
elements indicated. Ifit should cease to- 
morrow, we shall not regret our association 
with so holy a dream, nay, so sacred a reali- 


zation. 
—~< 


Our Dums ANIMALS, published in Boston, 
is justly exercised over a report that the 
horses in President Cleveland’s stables have 
been docked, one report being that ‘‘the 
president himself objected to such cruel 
mutilation, but he was overruled by those 
whose desires he is in duty bound to re- 
spect.’”’ A later, and let us hope the true 
report, states that the rumor is unfounded 
and that the president’s horses have escaped 
the silly, weak Anglomaniaism. The paper 
above referred to well says: ‘‘In the present 
state of public information and sentiment 
on this subject, the man who will cause his 
valuable horses to be mutilated for life is 
either a fiend or a fool, and we do not care 
whether he is president of the United States 
or what he is.’”’ To which righteous indig- 
nation Unity says, ‘‘Amen.’’ What if it 
should be true, if not in President Cleve- 
land’s case in the case of some other man, 
that the ‘‘overruling desires’’ should come 
from a woman, language, perhaps less blunt, 
but equally forcible, would still be neces- 
sary. But the woman who will cause a bird 
to be killed that her hat may be decorated 
is liable to be the woman who would dis- 
figure the noble friend of man, the horse, 
that she may be ‘‘in the style’’ of it; but 
even of such women, we hold the same ten- 
der estimate which Robert Burns held for 
‘tauld Nickie-ben,”’ 
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‘‘Then wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake— 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den, 

Ev’n for your sake!”’ 


“IP a—_ 


Minnesingers. 


In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 


a reaction from the intense other-worldliness ~ 


of the church expressing itself in grim nun. 
neries, monastic cloisters, vows to celibacy 
and to poverty, many of the nobles of Ger. 
many became professional chanters of love. 
They called themselves the Minnesingers, 
They were pledged to sing of woman’s love 
and of woman’s beauty. The noblest of these 
was Walther von der Vogelweide. He began 
by singing of woman’s love like the rest of 
them, but he could not sing of woman’s love 
without chiming in with the songs of the 
birds and the fragrance of the flowers; and 
so he became the earliest of the nature sing- 
ers, a free-thinking voice, scourging priests 
and monks with his satire, but doing it 
so gently and lovingly that when he came to 
die he was buried in the cathedral grounds 
at Wirgburg. And, dying, he left behind 
him a will which provided that four holes 
should be sunk into the stone that covered 
his grave, and he left a sum of money forthe 
placing of corn every day in these recep. 
tacles for the feeding of the wild birds; and 
the record says that for several hundred years 
the bequest was carried outand the holes are 
said to exist still. He too learned the iden- 
tity of grace and beauty, love and duty, and 
was the connecting link between the Minne- 
singers,the professional chanters of love, and 
those master-singers that followed,—Lessing, 
Schiller, Goethe, Shakespeare,—who poured 
into measures all the greatest emotions of 
the human soul. They wrote the tragedies 
of life which were also the tragedies of love. 
Who now are the great singers of love? 
Not the M/imnesingers of the Middle Ages but 
the master.singers of today; not the rhymers 
of the past or even of the present, but the 
thinkers and the toilers. The astronomer in 
his solitude at midnight, sweeping the 
heavens with his glass; the biologist in the 
solitudes of his laboratory, counting the cat- 
tle which he is growing, studying, develop- 
ing on his microscopic farm,—a bit of a rot- 
ten potato it may be; the man who plays 
with the lightning, compelling it to draw his 
carriage, to light his chamber and to cook 
his dinner; the sailor who plows the deep 
with a boiling kettle; the mechanic, who, 
spider like, spans the chasm with his net: 
work of wire; the man who plants corn and 
raises sheep; the woman who bakes bread, 
teaches-school, nurses babies,—all of them 
today are the interpreters of love. Munne- 
singers? Aye, Herbert Spencer more than 
Walther von der Vogelweide; Agassiz, Ty2- 
dall and Huxley, as well as Lessing, Shelley 
and Wordsworth. 


A marginal reading in the revised version 
renders Paul’s text ‘‘Love is the fulfilment 
of the Jaw” into ‘‘Love is the fulfilment of 
law.” It is almost always advisable to take 
the marginal reading. It is that which the 
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t-anslators did not quite dare introduce into 
the text for fear of arousing the suspicion of 
the conventional and the opposition of the 
dogmatic. It is a compromise of the 
scholars. If the marginal reading is correct, 
Paul anticipated the demonstrations of 
science, stated the poet’s inspiration before 
the poet reached it, viz.: that love itself is a 
creature of law, that it is the fruition of 
nature, the culmination of life, that it is, as 
Emerson says over and over again, ‘‘one 
with beauty and one with truth.” The 
poet’s quest and the philosopher's search 
are interchangeable. Love now ceases to be 
fantastic or selfish. It is a flowering of vir- 
tue. [tis an enthusiasm for excellence. Let 
us not be afraid of it. Let man show his 
love for his wife not by burdening her with 
silks and jewelry, not by making her a walk- 
ing advertisement either of his generosity, 
prosperity or the dressmaker’s skill and the 
milliner’s art; but let him show his love for 
her by pursuing that nobility that is both 
her inspiration and her noblest pride. 


‘*Not with scarfs or perfumed gloves 
Do these celebrate their loves: 

Not by jewels, feasts and savors, 
Not by ribbons or by favors, 

But by the sun-spark on the sea, 
And the cloud-shadow on the lea, 

The soothing lapse of morn to mirk, 
And the cheerful round of work.”’ 

Tae same law holds those who are swayed 
by the so-called worldly passions and ambi- 
tions of this hurried world. Not one of these 
pursuits is useless; not one of them is 
wrong. They become a curse only when 
they become final. They hold us down when 
they hold us off from their natural fruitage 
and legitimate uses. 


The passion of the shop, the inspirations 
of the bank, the snorting call of the loco- 
motive, the electrical throb throughtelephone 
and telegraph are not false calls; they are 
not wicked. They are not to beavoided or 
evaded. They, like the inspirations of the 
library and the studio, are holy loves, the 
guidance of good angels. They only become 
bad angels when they stop. They are de- 
graded, when they are circumscribed. They 
are humiliated, when they are pursued as 
ends rather than used as means. The heart 
must be instructed by the mind. Love must 
be tutored by judgment, passion qualified 
by coascience. Thesoul must not be tethered, 
no, not to so spiritual a thing asa kiss, by 
So seraphic a tie as love for beauty, or aught 
else that is limiting. 


The love of God is not something that has 
supplanted the others, not something that 
is opposed to the others, but something that 
includes the others, that is the fruit of them. 
Toe enthusiasm of the farm and the college, 
the good spirits of trade and agriculture reach 
Outand up andon until by the guidance 
of their love we are led at last into that realm 
of the Beatitudes, ‘‘the peace that passeth 
all und orstanding,” into what we understand 
to be the ‘‘Nirvana” of Buddha, the blessed- 
ness of Jesus, the ‘‘life with God on earth,” 
the ‘‘kingdom of heaven within” of the Chris- 
lan message. The\love that is a ‘fulfilment 
of law” is not some appendage to life, but it 
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is life itself; it is not the gold band around 
the gem but it is ‘‘the gem itself revealed 
by itsown burning ray’’; love now becomes 
no passing note on a minstrel’s lute, but the 
permanent refrain of nature, the burden of 
history, the profound philosophy of life, the 
hard and sure science of the schools, and 
thereby becomes the adequate foundation of 
that working church whose doors are open 
for the seven-day activities in the interests 
of humanity, as well as hospitabie to the 
ceaseless workings of the human mind. 


-_——_——___—_ >_< 


Contributed and Selected 


Mr. Chadwick’s Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary. 


For the parishioners and friends of Mr. and 
Mrs, Chadwick in Brooklyn and neighbor- 
hood the Christmas feeling has this year 
been quickened and reinforced by thealmost 
simultaneous occurrence and celebration of 
the thirtieth anniversary of Mr. Chadwick’s 
ordination and settlement, as the immediate 
successor of Samuel Longfellow, in the pas- 
torate of the Second Unitarian Society of 
Brooklyn. 

So short a time has elapsed since the cel- 
ebration of his twenty-fifth anniversary, that 
no attempt was made to magnify unduly the 
significance of the present occasion. A pleas- 
ant.informal gathering of parishioners and 
friends at his own house was followed last 
Sunday morning by a church service in 
which the accomplished writer-preacher 
passed in rapid but comprehensive review 
main features of his thirty years’ work. 

Without undertaking to give a detailed re- 
port of a discourse so interesting for the 
frankness with which it touched on the 
preacher’s relation to almost every phase of 
his work, we are glad to express our hearty 
agreement with him in his claim, modestly 
but justly made, that from the very beginning 
of his ministry he has been a careful, per- 
sistent student and writer in almost every 
field of literature. In addition to sermon 
writing, the close relation which he has en- 
tertained to the daily, weekly and monthly 
press, as an essayist and reviewer of many of 
the more important books of the day, has 
brought nearly everything worth reading to 
his capacious literary net, and his powers of 
digestion and assimilation have been remark- 
able. While his friends have often objected 
to this use of his time, in which he has been 
successfully protected by his devoted wife, 
he maintains that this omnivorous literary 
foraging and reviewing has been indispens- 
able to his mental culture and the best pos- 
sible use of the time usually devoted by min- 
isters to pastoral calls., 

However his friends may differ with him 
in this opinion, in one thing they are all 
agreed, —that very few of his ministerial 
brethren have succeeded in attracting and 
holding a wider public, Of his pamphlet 
sermons, issued once a month for eight 
months of each year, over 300,000 have been 
printed and distributed, reaching probably 
some twothousand readers every month. Add 
to this the large number of readers of both 
his prose and his poetry in his printed vol- 
umes andin current magazineliterature, and 
it is easy to see that Mr. Chadwick’s real 
congregation is not the select and devoted 
company which gathers every Sunday in the 
little church at Clinton and Congress streets, 
but the very much larger and widely scat- 
tered one which has learned to know and 
to love him chiefly through the printed page. 

A great treat awaits this wider public in 
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the form of a new and most attractive-looking 
volume, sumptuously printed and clothed by 
that best of good printers, George H. Ellis, 
entitled ‘‘Old and New Unitarian Belief.” In 
this, the most recent series of his lecture- 
sermons, Mr, Chadwick reviews in a masterly 
way the development of Unitarian thought, 
more especially during the period covered by 
his own ministry, which has been synchro- 
nous with most of the modern advances and 
discoveries that have so greatly modified 
human thought and life. 

To our thinking, the most important ser- 
vice to be rendered by this latest expression 
of the author’s mature thought and scholar- 
ship is in calling new attention to a fact, 
hitherto very imperfectly apprehended by 
large numbers of avowed Unitarian believers, 
and to some of whom even now we fear that 
the truth may not be wholly welcome. This 
very important and indisputably established 
fact is that, like every other great faith the 
world has ever known, Unitarianism has 
been and always must continue to be a move- 
ment, a growing and sometimes rapidly 
changing faith, and not, as so many have 


thought, or wanted to think, a fixed un- 


changing belief, ‘‘the same yesterday, today, 
and forever.’’ While our best scholars have 
always felt, known and maintained this, to 
the less studious and more timid this admis- 
sion has often seemed to be a fatal confes- 
sion of instability and weakness, confound- 
ing as they have the inherent changeable- 
ness of man’s attitude towards truth with 
the unchangeableness of truthitself. To all 
such the nine carefully studied chapters of 
Mr. Chadwick’s book will surely bring help, 
new light and new faith, showing as he does 
so clearly that, through all the great changes 
and modifications of faith since Channing’s 
day, there has been on the whole far more 
gain than loss. Fi. Bs Ee 


ee 


Hidden Influences. 


You hadn’t ought to blame a man fer things he hasn’t 
done. 

Fer books he hasn’t written, er fer fights he hasn’t won; 

The waters may look placid on the surface all aroun, 

And yet there may be undertow a-keepin of him down. 


Since the days of Eve and Adam, when the fight of life 
began, 

It ain’t been safe, my brethren, fer to lightly judge a man; 

He may be tryin faithful fer to make his life a go, 

An yet his legs git tangled in the treach’rous undertow. 


He may not lack in learnin, an he may not want fer 
brains; 

He may be always workin with the patientest of pains, 

An yet go unrewarded, an, my friends, how can we know 

What heights he might a-climbed up to but fer the under- 
tow? 


You’ve heard the Yankee story of the hen’s nest witha 
hole, 

An how the hen kep’ layin eggs, with all her might and 
soul, 

Yet never got a settin, nor a single egg! I trow 

That hen was simply kickin ’gin a hidden undertow. 


There’s holes in lots of hens’ nests, an you’ve got to peep 
below, 
To see the eggs a-rollin where they hadn’t ought to go. 
Don’t blame a man fer failin to achieve a laurel crown, 
Until you’re sure the undertow ain’t draggin of him down. 
— Selected. 
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RENEW your subscription Jefore March 1, 
and save adollar. All renewals and new 
subscriptions after that date will be at the 
rate of $2.00 peryear. Thesize ofthe paper 
will also be increased by adding more pages. 
Induce your friends to subscribe zow. 
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Keminiscences of Walt Whitman. 


Fora time it was deemed best that the 
corner near the door should be turned intoa 
studio, while he retained his place in his 
great arm-chair at the farther window. Im- 
agine him there calmly sitting, surrounded 
by aconfusion of literature of every des- 
cription piled on the floor knee deep at 
times —his flowing grey-white hairand head, 
and Canada-grey suit blending well into the 
picture. Noone but Walt Whitman knew 
the contents of those three or four bushels 


of letters, pamphlets, magazines and books © 


that had flowed in to him for six months or 
more with every mail from the four quarters 
of theearth. But with the crooked end of 
his cane he could fish out, with less difficulty 
than many experience in finding what they 
desire on their orderly shelves, the precise 
thing demanded by the occasion. If he could 
not quite reach he would say to whoever was 
there and interested, ‘‘You will find it just 
under the corner of that pile,’’ or at what- 
ever other point he remembered to have 
tossed it. If one wished to investigate for 
himself any part of that ‘‘heap o’ things,” 
he was welcome to doso, only he must ‘‘take 
care not to disarrange anything.” Vila Blake, 
of Chicago, after visiting Camden, reported, 
‘‘? found him in the midst of such appalling 
confusion I wondered for a moment how he 
breathed—vast heaps of everything piled 
about him. It seemed as though an earth- 
quake had thrown all the life and literature 
of the hour into ruins—everything in fact, 
but the old god. He alone remained unper- 
turbed and indestructible.” * * * 

His visitors that summer (1876) came in 
troops,—they were from England mainly, 
representing literature, art, science and poli- 
tics. Members of Parliament with zeal for 
the ‘‘Study of America,’’ turned aside to 
visit Camden, across the ferry from Philadel- 
phia, because they believed America had 
living there a representative of importance, 
‘‘not eclipsed by any dweller in Washington 
or elsewhere.” A ‘‘noble lord” presented 
himself at noon one day and was ushered 
straightway through the hall into the kitchen 
where we were at dinner, with a cordial invi- 
tation to lay off his hat and come and ‘‘have 
a bite with us.’’ If he never had dined in 
such a place before, he had the grace to con- 
ceal any surprise and show himself the 
truly interesting gentleman that he was, with 
manners as simple and unpretentious, yet 
hearty, as his host’s. The conversation 
turned on high themes, while justice was be- 
ing done to the plain but ample fare, a veri- 
table and modern instance of ‘‘plain living 
and high thinking.’”’ 

There were many ladies, who came with 
their honeyed words of admiration for the 
poet, but none so rosy and beautiful as were 
‘three graces,” who filled the doorway with 
their brightness and sent their laughter 
through the hall. Again we were at dinner, 
and they too came in ‘‘for a bite’? when we 
had ‘‘moved together’ to give them room. 
They had followed in the wake of the lord 
from Merry England, The rest of the party 
had gone offto see Niagara, but they had 
‘‘much preferred to take in Whitman.’”’ 

‘‘How blooming, how healthy, how know- 
ing they are,’’ said the poet, when they re- 
luctantly had taken their farewell, protest- 
ing that they should ‘‘cherish the memory of 
that day while they lived.”’ 

I soon found that the common people of 
the town were on perfectly good terms with 
Mr. Whitman. Children flocking by stopped 
at the open window with their questions, or 
came romping in to make the canary very 
jealous of their presence, and then it was 
‘‘nip and tuck,” as Whitman said, ‘‘between 
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the bird and the human critters as to which 
could make the biggest racket.’’ Old men 
paused to pass the compliments of the day, 
and several old women appeared to have 
made the discovery that there was a teapot 
always standing hot on the kitchen stove. 
Of the number was ‘‘Old Aunt Mary,” who 
did some ‘‘cleanin’ up” occasionally. She 
was of opinion that ‘‘a land that could boast 
of two such gentlemen as George Washing- 
ton and Walter Whitman, ought to feel 
pretty proud.”’ 

Although Walt Whitman had written in 
his ‘*Song of Myself,”’— 

I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 

which is as far as some of his critics are dis- 
posed to quote,—the very next line is ex- 
planatory,— 


And what I assume, you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me 
As good belongs to you. 


Nothing of the ‘‘colossal egotism”’ attri- 
buted to him was observable. Every other 
‘critter’ interested him, and I think he har- 
bored never a thought but all other souls 
were of equal goodness with himself. He 
was not, however, bound to like everybody. 
There were ‘‘bores’”’ in the world and he had 
not the grace to patiently bear with them on 
all occasions. I have known him when 
awearied that way to rise and go up stairs, 
leaving his visitor uninformed of the hour of 
his return. There came a professional ‘‘agi- 
tator,’’—he so declared himself,—and stood 
with hat in hand orating, till at length pro- 
bably it dawned upon him that he was get- 
ting no adequate return for the outlay,—- 
Whitman having studiously perused several 
letters meantime, only interposing’ his 
‘‘thanks’”’ when there seemed to bea lull. It 
was with a compassionating forgiving tone 
that he said: ‘*You do not appear much in- 
terested, Mr. Whitman; I think I will take 
my leave.’”’ And so he departed, the poet’s 
unthinking “thanks’’ ringing in his ears. 
Though this wholly in earnest man professed 
to be familiar with Walt Whitman’s writings, 
he could have formed but an imperfect idea 
of the man who had written: 


I loaf and invite my Soul, 


I lean and loaf at my ease, observing a spear of 
Summer grass. 


—Sidney H. Morsein The Inlander. 
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Lord Ormond and His Aminta. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the literary, 
and even the religious papers, have been 
rhapsodizing over this last book of Mere- 
deith; that the /udependent calls it ‘‘exqui- 
sitely delightful reading’’; the Churchman ‘‘a 
noble novel,” ‘‘the most manly of the sea- 
son,’’ etc., we should like to inscribe on the 
title page of every copy that is likely to fall 
into the hands of the young, or the immature, 
the lines: 

‘‘Better conquest canst thou never make, 
Than arm thy constant and thy noblest parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions.’’ 

The book is frankly immoral, and just 
how ministerial critics can reconcile it with 
their consciences to commend it enthusi- 
astically inreligious papers, we cannot quite 
understand. 

That a powerfully written story of illicit 
love should receive unqualified praise in 
these days of moral awakening upon this 
subject, is surprising, and rather dishearten- 
ing. That the lovers should be brought out 
triumphantly happy,seems unnatural, to say 
the least, to people who have observed life 
closely. Not thus did Tolstoi deal with this 
theme in Anna Karénina. That book, while 
treating of a similar indulgence of unlawful 

love, is one of the most powerful sermons 
against such a yielding to passion that was 
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ever preached. No greater tragedy of 
Retribution has been written in our day, 
But what is there in Lord Ormond of warn. 
ing or reproof? What young man reading it 
would find himself strengthened against 
temptation; what girl’s delicacy would not 
receive a shock? Would they not be in 
danger of inquiring of themselvesif the teach. 
ings of parents and friends had not been too 
ascetic? if, after all, it is eternally true, that 
in the day the soul eateth of this forbidden 
fruit it shall surely die? The virtue of the 
young is not impregnable. 
“Fercules himself must yield to odds, 
And many strokes, though with a little ax, 
Hew down and fell the hardest timbered oak.”’ 

The author of a dime novel carrying such 
an improbable and repulsive ending, would 
be hooted from the stage, but a strong, if dis. 
agreeable writer finds himself received with 
loud and long continued applause. H. T. G. 
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Symbolism in Literature. 


BY REBEKAH LESEM., 


A Paper read before the Atlantis Club, of Quincy, Ill. 


Every thought that is breathed into exis- 
tence, has a pair of wings that would take it 
back again toits original home. Forthought 
is a fanciful thing, playing with the mind of 
man for centuries often before it wiil finally 
consent to become his slave. But once with- 
in his grasp, it slowly winds itself about the 
heart of man, until in the fulness of time, 
the slave has become king, where he once 
dared not show his face as citizen. The 
new thought has become ruler of man’s 
actions, and sways his life with its existence. 
And tothe throne of this new king of the 
new thought come his followers with won. 
drous gifts—symbols of their love and rever- 
ence. Books and monuments, altars and 
paintings, the work of artist’ and sculptor, 
the song of the poet and the musician, all 
heaped high about his throne. Day and 
night join in the universal song of praise 
and send their messengers to give new light 
to the new king. After many years of faith- 
ful worship there comes a new generation, 
however, which cries ‘‘Where is this your 
king,—show him to us, that we, too, may 
live.”” And the wise men of the nation turn 
proudly to his throne,and point their fingers 
to their king. But achange has come, the 
king is nowhere to be seen—only the sym- 
bols, the symbols banked high above his 
throne. And as the wise men turn to these 
relics of past love and reverence, they find a 
strange sign engraven upon the face of each. 
One, wiser than his brethren, interprets its 
mystic meaning, and says, ‘‘This mark is the 
signet-ring of the Eternal, and its name is 
Truth. Upon all the welcome works of man 
is stamped this signature, and until the 
word fades from its place the work will be 
holy.’’ 

It is this eternal tragedy of thought which 
creates the symbols of the ages, and their 
issue may be seen in book, painting and 
marble. Book, painting and marble—these 
silent guides, these mighty histories of an 
idea, supply the place of prophet and 
teacher, Forthe symbol is the historian of 
the ages. In its form is imprisoned the 
spirit of the times; and this Wandering Jew 
of the ages will not be set free until a new 
symbol has been stamped upon his face. 

The souls of men have ever cried for 4 
revelation of the great truths that underlie 
the foundation of the earth. They have 
searched for them on the mountain-tops of 
Sinaiand Olympus, in the grottoesof Delphos 
and Eleusis. Priest and poet, prophet and 
philosopher—each has done his share in the 
work. But a truth is a changeable God; and 
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the halo which surrounds his words, fades 
or brightens with the ages. It is for this 
reason that the soulof man has created the 
svmbol. First perhaps as a token of rever- 
ence, or even of fear. Later, as a means of 
preserving the dim outlines of a fading truth. 
Thus the symbol becomes not only the sign 
of the truth, but also the means of reaching 
it. This double office, as servant of the 
spiritual and master of the material, gives 
the symbol a mighty power. His domain 
reaches into the land of both human and 
physical nature, and so the symbol becomes 
the mirror and monitor of humanity. It per- 
petuates the higher lessons of life, and in its 
form holds truths, which the Ten Words 
alone could not have taught mankind. For 
man is not satisfied with abstraction alone. 
He must have truth in its objective form, the 
real, to bring him in closer relationship with 
the ideal. 

Attach a symbol, a meaning, to a piece of 
cloth, andit will lead men to their deaths. 
Detach the meaning of our American flag, 
and our children will useits angel-numbered 
stars and stripes for doll clothes. 

Why does our age build monuments for 
our fathers? Why does it write histories of 
their lives? That each may be asymbol of 
their thoughts and works, teaching the 
higher lessons of life to all humanity. And 
unconsciously, perhaps, we live in these 
symbols, which are the prime factors in the 
joys and sorrows of our lives. 

Our very days, years, and ages are symbol- 
ical of a mighty thonght. Why did the He- 
brew begin his years with the Creation? Why 
did the Christian number his years from the 
birth of the founder of his religion? And it 
was the birthday of a holy idea that made 
the Mohammedan count his years from the 
flight of Mohamet. For all eras are symboli- 
cal of the thoughts of man during different 
stages of his existence. No man can num- 
ber the years of eternity; and yet, which one 
of us is yet willing to give up his own pecu- 
liar method of measuring the ages, false 
though it may be, as long as its years are a 
symbol of a holy idea? 

So the Greek Olympiad pictured the high- 
est idea of the Greek mind. To the old 
Athenian, each year was a symbol of his 
philosophy, which radiated through all his 
physical and spiritual efforts. The French 
Revolution which expected to inaugurate the 
era of reason, tried, too, to numberthe years 
from its days. But it failed, because imagi- 
nation, and not reason, is king. Reason 
may unfold a truth, but it cannot perpetuate 
it. The scientist dare only find a single les- 
son in the flower; but to the poet it brings 
the lesson of love, law, and eternity. To 
him, every natural fact is the symbol of a 
spiritual. He is the highest Astronomer; for 
the poet does not stop with the scientist, 
but takes his knowledge, and makes it a law 
of life. 

Nature, alone and unassisted, cannot lead 
man; but he who establishes a symbol of its 
wonders, is its prophet. He who sees 
‘books in brooks and sermons in stone,” 
brings the blue of heaven into the heart of 
man. He*who kindles the imagination with 
a new thought, or with a new symbol of an 
old thought, helps uplift humanity. For it 
is the artist, the poet, who is the creator of 
the symbol, Be it in the shape of book, 
painting or marble, his work will live, if it 
have the spirit of truth beneath its garment. 

All the arts symbolize the same abstrac- 
tions, and the expression of any one may be 
translated into that 'of another. The story 
of Faust has been told in song, book, and 
painting, and all bear the same message to 
the world. Yet the symbol expressed in 
book is the broadest of all symbols: for a 
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book is the only work of the artist which 
contains the highest thoughts of man, and 
which today enters the home of rich and 
poor alike. It is only the rich man who 
may hear a Patti or a Paderewski. It is only 
the man of means who maysee the Venus of 
Milo, and be inspired by its perfections. 
But a book and its treasures are the property 
of the world. For this reason literature is 
the most inclusive of the arts, and its work, 
the most far-reaching. 

What is it that has made Faust, Hamlet, 
the Iliad and the Bible universal? It is their 
symbolic value, as interpreters of the various 
aspects of human feelings. For a book that 
would live must embrace both exoteric and 
esoteric significance. It must contain within 
its covers, the earthly and the heavenly, 
the human and the divine, Thus Beatrice is 
not only Dante’s earthly love, but a repre- 
sentative of Higher Wisdom. Under the 
name of Margaret, Goethe meant to express 
more than the love of Faust; and his Me. 
phistopheles is the symbol of something more 
than a polished villain. 

A frequent subject for the poet, pictured in 
song and story, has been the struggles of 
the ever-active intellect, and its aspirations 
for a higher view of life. Thusit was not 
alone Adam and Eve who cried for a higher 
knowledge, or a Faust who tried to find it, 
but a diving thought behind each, that ever 
aspires for a broader view of Nature and her 
laws. Thus it was not Prometheus only, but 
a living thought, that was chained to the 
rock, and it took another living thought to 
set him free. The sighs of Job, and the 
words of Qoheleth, too, are only symbols of 
the presence of this struggle in the human 
breast in all ages. 

Another aspect of the human mind which 
has been a prolific source of inspiration for 
the poet, is that caused by the conflict of 
duties in the human breast. The Greek poet 
symbolized this conflict in the Antigone, in 
Oedipus. Shakespeare gave it life in his 
Macbeth, Hamletand Richard III. With 
the touch of the poet’s pen, Richard becomes 
not only a murderous villain, but a symbol 
of the conflict between mind and heart, be- 
tween a great intellect and a base soul. 
Brutus is not only a Roman conspirator, as 
history would make him, but a representative 
of the duty of man to his country and to his 
fellow man. Shakespeare, ofall poets, had 
the power of giving living form to human 
emotions; and his symbolization of their 
various phases have made him the poet of 
all ages. 

The true power of a poem does not then 
lie in the grace and beauty of the heroine, or 
in the number of incidents which it unfolds. 
But its strength rests withits symbolic value, 
with its power both to veil and to disclose 
the truth. 

Of all modern poets, perhaps Ibsen best 
understands the force of symbolism. He 
knows that atruth not explicable is dearer 
to the heart than a truth that wecan under- 
stand at once. He knows that it is the 
mystery, the inwardness of this half-veiled 
truth that makes its symbol sucha mighty 
factor in man’slife. Prometheus-like, he, 
too, takes strange fire from heaven, and 
creates new symbols for man, Though they 
may at times cast the veil over the truth, yet 
they also help reveal it. And who would 
not prefer the alternating lights and shades, 
the mountains and valleys, tocontinuoussun- 
light or monotonous plain? 

He is the greatest poet who can give new 
shape and new value to the crude material 
around him; who from deep experience with 
man and nature, can create new symbols of 
old truths. So the Greek mind creates a 
Prometheus, the early Christian, a Wander- 
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ing Jew, and the Hebrew, an Elijah or Mes- 
siah—each of which was once only a con- 
ception, which the loving fancy of the poet 
moulded into animage. And in this image 
lurks the totality of the life of a period. For 
not in chronicles and constitutions has the 
true history of the world been written. The 
historian may relate facts and events, but it 
is the poet who writes of the mind. When 
we wish to study Greek life, we go to the 
Greek poet. Who today reads the Greek his- 
torian? Itis Shakespeare, and not the chron- 
iclers of his time, that we read when we wish 
to understand the mind of the days of the 
Tudors. Heine and Goethe give us thetrue 
German mind, as no philosopher could ever 
give us. Dante and Milton, too, are histor- 
ians of peculiar phases of Italian and Eng- 
lish thought; and the images which each 
have created will live longer than the books 
of the most careful chroniclers of their times. 
For every book that has lived has at some 
time been the symbol of a thought: and the 
ages show us that truth will live in a sym- 
bolical form long after it has perished in 
any other. 

But time, which desecrates allthings, also 
desecrates the symbol. No creation of man 
is above the eternal law of fate. The old 
truths do not cease to be true, excepting in 
the sense that they cease to be ours. They 
belong to another age; and what is not 
welded into our being ceases to be a truth for 
us. For, though the hearts of men are al- 
ways alike, the intellect changes. So, too, 
while the permanent truths remain un- 
changed, their symbols must be re-interpre- 
ted. They must seek newshape in whichto 
express the truth which they embody. Mar- 
lowe and Goethe both symbolize the same 
thought, yet it is (Goethe’s ‘‘Faust” that is 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh. And 
perhaps a coming generation may yet call 
Peer Gynt a higher Faust. For our symbols 
must keep pace with the intellect. When 
they have lost their meaning, when the 
original spirit has taken wing, then the poet 
must search for new forms in which to em- 
body his thoughts. Whether the Tempter 
besymbolized as Serpent.or Satan, as Me- 
phistopheles or Heine’s charming gentleman, 
his form must always keep pace with the 
ages. Ifthe villain be represented as the 
blood-thirsty Jew of Malta, or the polished 
Svengali—each must be a son of his age. If 
the heroine beashy, yet bold Rosalind of 
Shakespeare’s time, or a Svava Ries of our 
own—each must be symbolical of her time, 
that her name may live. For the truths 
which these characters symbolize in their 
actions belong to allages, asthe sun belongs 
to alltime. But their form, their modes of 


expression change as do theclouds, and come 
and go with the eras. 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Fuaith is a deep fountain in the soul, below 


reason, below knowledge, far below sensi- 
ble experience. 


M®on.—Without the exercise of faith we could not 
live. 

Tues.—We do not increase our faith by argument, 
but by exercise. 


Wied.—As life advances, our faith ought to deepen 
and strengthen. 


Tburgs.—We climb from faith to faith by a manifold 
experience. 


Frii—We climb from the childish faith to that 
manly faith which is still childlike. 


Sat.—Every noble act of devotion to truth, helps us 


to a better faith in the divine and eternal 
coodness. 


—James Freeman Clarke. 
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To My Dog Rex. 


Friend, if the gift of human speech denied 
Thy noble race were granted thee today, 
And thou couldst thus thy inmost thought unfold, 
What wouldst thou say? 


If the beseeching pathos of those eyes, 
Fixed on my own with sad but mute appeal, 


Could voice itself in words, what miore of love 
Could they reveal? 


I ask no other token of thy truth, 
Thy deep affection, steadfast loyalty, 
Than those far-reaching and imploring eyes 
Unfold to me. 


Could human hearts thus meet in full accord, 
And each to each their fervent love express, 
Hlow many a life were blessed, now languishing 

In loneliness! 
Mrs. S. W. Jewett in Our Animal Friends. 


Trees that Give Milk. 


THEY ARE DISCOVERED IN SOUTH AMERICA BY A 


NOTED TRAVELER. 


Dr. Spruce, the renowned South American 
traveler, mentionsa tree, a member of the 
dogbane family, the juice of which is used 
as milk. Onthe bark being wounded the 
milk flows abundantly, and is of the consis- 
tency of cow’s milk, of the purest white and 
sweet to the taste. The Indian mode of 
taking it isto apply the mouth directly to 
the wound and thus receive the milk as it 
flows. Dr. Spruce says he has often partaken 
of it without experiencing any ill effects. 

In Guineathe natives employ the milk from 
a tree belonging to the same family as the 
last named; in the vernacular it is known as 
hyahya, and to botanists as Tabernaemon- 
tana utilis (sonamed after Jacobus Theodorus 
Tabernaemontanus, a German physician and 
botanist). The milk has the same flavor as 
sweet cow’s milk, but is rather sticky, on 
account of its containing some caoutchouc. 

In Patra a lofty tree, belonging to the star 
apple family, attaining a height of 100 feet, 
is used ina similar manner to the others 
mentioned. Incisions are made in the bark, 


‘and the milky juice flows out copiously, hav- 


ing about the consistence of thick cream, and 
if it were not forits taste, whichis somewhat 
peculiar, could hardly be distinguished from 
it.—Chicago Telegram. 
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Bunny as a Sprinter. 


The crew on a local freight out of this 
place had an amusing exciting experience 
down the road last week. They were pounding 
along at a good speed where the hill came 
down very steep when a rabbit started from 
the side of the roadand took to the middle 
of the track in front of the engine. Bunny 
was either too badly rattled to think of go- 
ing down over the river bank into the bushes 
or else enjoyed the fun, for it bounded along 
in front of the train, while the trainmen 
made a royal chase after it for at least a 
quarter of a mile, when the rabbit found a 
clear place to reach the woods on the upper 
side and amid the cheers of its pursuers left 
the field. Not, however, before it turned 
one good somersault and narrowly missed 
coming to a sad end under the car wheels. — 
East Brady Review. 
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The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


LESSON XX. 
Protestant Creed-Making. 


Chronology: Seventeenth Century. At the beginning of 
this century occurred: The final triumph ofthe Nether- 
lands; the English Settlements in North America; King 
James’s Version of the Bible (1611). Later came: The de- 
struction of the Huguenots at Rochelle, 1628; the Thirty 
Years War; the Civil War in England. At the close of 
the century French intolerance produced the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (1685), and English liberality se- 
cured the Act of Toleration (1689). The two dogmatic 
centers: the Synod of Dort, 1618—1619; the Westminster 
Assembly, 1643—1647,. 


I. TRANSFORMATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Growth is the law of religions as of plants. 
The very process of life means change; and 
to live and grow a religion has to outgrow its 
earlier forms and faiths. To doits work in 
the world, a church has to accommodate it- 
self to new conditions, undertake new tasks, 
and reviseits teachings to include discoveries, 
This growth is sometimes downward, as well 
as upward; and what, at times, has seemed 
a decline of faith, ora corruption of the 
church, was a more serviceable form of Chris- 
tianity for the passing moment. To live, it 
had to meet lower conditions; to lift people 
from those conditions, it had to stoop tem- 
porarily to that lower level. What has ap- 
peared like a transformation backward has 
in the end resulted in general progress. We 
must look upon the whole history of human- 
ity as a divine education. God is in all the 
processes, and out of them all comes a fruit- 
age of good. We must appreciate the utility 
in former days of what is now dead. But we 
are under no obligation to use today what 
was once of service. We appreciate thestone 
ax, but we do not use it. What we call 
Christianity is a growth like other religions. 
It has constantly beenchanging. To live, it 
had to grow. 

The first great transformation of Christian- 
ity was theological. The new faith had to 
accommodate itself to the intellectual con- 
ditions of the world into which it entered. It 
had to lay hold of the riches of Greek philo- 
sophy and incorporate them into its own 
life. It had to give some fresh answer to 
the old problems of providence and the God- 
head. In doing this, the center of interest 
and emphasis changed from the life and gos- 
pel of Jesus tospeculations about his relation 
to the Almighty. In someways this seems 
a corruption of the original Christianity; but 
it was an inevitable, and for the time being 
a fruitful, transformation. It was, however, 
a radical change in the spirit and activity of 
the church: from moral to theological ques- 
tions; from ‘‘character-making”’ to ‘‘theory- 
making.’’ We have seen how it gave us the 
Nicene and other creeds. 

Later came a sacramen/a/ transformation of 
Christianity. The energies of the church 
turned away from the training of people in 
conduct to the administration of sacraments, 
which fed the sense of mystery and rolled 
back their superstitious fears. In this the 
church was doing something for public order 
and personal righteousness, but by crude 
symbolisms such as fitted the conditions of 
its members. Afterthe Reformation, came 
another transformation of Christianity among 
Protestants. The study of the Bible for dog- 
ma ledto anelaborate ‘‘creed-making,”’ which 
dried up the heart and arrested the progress 
of mankind. 


II, THE USE OF SCRIPTURE FOR DOGMA. 
The early Reformers not only used the 
Bible more extensively, but more freely, than 
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the Catholics. Its study was a method of 
religious education. The impulse in this line 
led thousands to learn to read that they might 
know the Oracles of God. Its worst parts 
were better than the lives of the saints thet 
people had been reading. Its best parts— 
prophecy, psalm and parable—werefreighted 
with vastly higher moral and intellectual j,.- 
fluences than the mass or the confessional]. 
Its power as a natural educational agency 
was great. We do not have tocall in a 
miraculous factor to account for the impres. 
sion which it made and the life which jt 
created. 

The use made of the Bible by Luther, 
Zwingli and Calvin was more rational than 
the methods of their followers. In conflict 
with Rome, the Protestantsneeded asupreme 
authority; and that authority they found in 
Scripture, which they made into a final and 
infallible standard of faith and practice. The 
more the Bible was used as an aufhority, the 
more the method of study became dogma/ic. 
It ceased to be a fountain of inspiration and 
cameto be an arsenal of textsforthe support 
of anopinion. People then knew but little 
of the true origin or real nature of the writ- 
ings of the Bible. The method of interpre. 
tation was unscientific and irrational. The 
very benefits derived from it, blinded them 
to its defects and limitations. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the 
common Protestant use of the Bible had be. 
come well established; and it proceeded up- 
on three falseassumptions:— 

1. Being regarded as an J/nfallible Revela- 
tion, allits parts were made equally impor- 
tant. Grotesque fancies were imported into 
its obscure phrases; its outgrown teachings 
and ancient errors were set forth as obliga- 
tory; more emphasis was often put on its in- 
cidental than on its essential elements: 

2. The study of the Bible was dogmatic. lt 
was the popular impression that salvation 
lies in beliefina creed, and that the true 
creed is described in Scripture. Men went 
to its texts for theological opinions. This 
use of it brought into prominence its more 
obscure and speculative passages to the neg- 
lect of its ethical teachings. And as their 
method of interpretation was so faulty, what 
the Reformers set forth as ‘*Biblical Truth” 
was often one of its erroneous teachings or 
something wholly foreign toits pages. 

3. These dogmatic Protestants, more in- 
tent on the creed-teachings than the conduct- 
values of the Bible, misused its language, 
either to construct from it a theory of human 
nature without reference to other facts, orto 
formulate a description of the Godhead 
where it had no bearing. It 1s surprising to 
note how these creed-makers took a few 
figurative scriptural phrases, relative to 
some men, as an exhaustive definition of hu- 
man nature, when a simple appeal to life 
would have shown them that mankind is 1n- 
finitely better than what these dogmas as- 
sert. It is more surprising to note how they 
took other Biblical phrases to frame a com- 
plete description of the mechanism and pur- 
poses of God, using the language for more 
than what it was intended to teach and go- 
ing #to regions of mystery where rational 
reverence allows no such dogmatic trespass- 
ing. 

It was not strange that this ‘‘Biblical Dog- 
matism” arose; it was the perversion of a 
good use of the Bible which had been spirit- 
ually fruitful. But it is difficult to find any- 
thing more unattractive than the vast syS- 
tems of theology then constructed from Bib- 
lical texts. This was a new and unlovely, if 
vigorous, form of Christianity. The subjects 
were repulsive,—total depravity, the wrath 
of God, the torments of the lost. Or trivial, 
—did the decree of redemption come before 
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or after the permissive decree of the fall? Or 
illegitimate because beyond the limit of ra- 
tional discussion,—was the blood of Christ 
shed for all men or only theelect? Or heart- 
rending,—are there non-elect infants who 
are damned without a chance of being 
saved? The method of study was unscien- 
tific. It tore texts from their natural connec- 
tion and piled them up in support of proposi- 
tions foreign to the thought of the Scriptural 
writers. The spirit of the discussion was 
always dogmatic, generally arrogant, some- 
times very abusive. Some of the worst pas- 
sions of the human breast played through 
these theological debates. 


Hi. THE CREEDS OF DORT AND WESTMINSTER. 


In this way grew up a Protestant Scho/as- 
jicism as barren and acrid as the Catholic 
scholasticism of Anselmand Aquinas. With 
this difference: The new creed was drawn 
out from Scripture rather than from church 
traditions, to.illustrate a scheme of atone- 
ment rather than to enforce papal power and 
sacramental rite. On the problems that 
vexed the early church—the Trinity and the 
Nature of Christ—there was very little dis- 
cussion. The creeds of the early church 
were taken for granted. At one time in Ger- 
many there were various diverging lines of 
dissent, but they were harmonized in the 
Formula of Concord, 1577, or stamped out 
by an enforced conformity to the Heidelberg 
Catechism, 1563, both of which followed the 
main ideas of Luther. The powerful teach- 
ings of Calvin completely controlled the 
opinions of the Protestants in Switzerland, 
France, Holland and Scotland, and strongly 
influenced the English mind. 


About the year 1600, Arminius (1560— 
1609) came to the front in Holland, with 
more generous views of human nature, giv- 
ing freedom to man’s will; and also more 
generous views of God’s purposes, giving 
universal scope to the atoning blood of 
Christ. His followers took a definite stand 
against Calvinism (1610), and came to be 
called Remonstrants. They were the liberals 
of their day, and of their number were such 
men as Grotius and Barneveldt. To put an 
end to these heresies, a company of great 
theologians was called together at a Synod 
in Dort on Nov. 13, 1618. A set of dogmatic 
decrees were formulated, which asserted the 


most rigid Calvinism: The total depravity 
of man, and the complete paralysis of his 
will; the election of some to salvation and 
others to damnation without regard to their 
personal merits; the atonement of Jesus 
Simply for the elect; the irresistible char- 
acter of saving grace. And yet they said 
that man was to blameif he was lost! Surely, 
a loveless, unreal and contradictory scheme! 
Two hundred Arminian ministers were driven 
out of their places. But the Remonstrants 
continue to exist in the Netherlands. The 
more liberal views of Arminius have had 
great influence in the theological world, hav- 
Ing been made the creed of the Methodists 
by John Wesley. Everywhere they have 
served as a stepping stone to a more rational 
Christianity. 

When the Puritans rose up against Charles 
I.in England, in seeking friends for their 
cause, they came under the influence of the 
Presbyterians of Scotland. The Parliament, 
opposition to the king, called an assembly 
of divines to meet at Westminster to reform 
the church. It met in 1643, composed of 
about seventy members, and remained in 
Session for nearly four years. The chief de- 

ate occurred over the form of church gov- 


"fnment, but the Presbyterian system was: 


adopted, under the’ pressure of Scotch in- 
iuence but against the protest of some of the 
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most eminent Englishmen, suchas Miltonand 
Cromwell. 

The Confession of Faith set forth by the 
Westminster Assembly is a clear and strong 
exposition of Calvinism. Itisaclassic in 
its way, and has hadimmense influence upon 
Protestants, being accepted as a standard of 
belief not only by Presbyterians but by the 
strict Orthodox generally. Its merits lie in 
the rigorous character of its logic, the clear- 
ness of its statements, and the solemn dig- 
nity ofits spirit. Itrepresents a thorough 
but not extreme Calvinism. The fall of man 
in Adam, the corruption of human nature, 
particular election, a sacrificial atonement, 
the damnation of the heathen and non-elect 
infants, theimpossibility ofsalvation by good 
works, the infallibility of Scripture, and the 
eternity of hell-torments areitschief doctrin- 
al teachings. 

The defects of this Confession are obvious: 
(1) While professing to be simply a logical 
arrangement of theteachings of Scripture, in 
reality it over emphasizes some of the more 
imperfect ideas in the Bible, it misinterprets 
many passages, and it largely neglects the 
noblest parts. It makes hardly any reference 
to the teachings of Jesus. (2) It practically 
destroys both the Fatherhood of God andthe 
Brotherhood of Man,—the very heart of the 
gospel. (2) Its teachings run counter to the 
facts of nature and human life. Science dis- 
closes a universe wholly unlike the one im- 
plied byits language, a human nature vastly 
different from what it describes, an origin of 
man totally unlike its fiction respecting the 
fallof Adam. Biblical scholarship sweeps 
aside its dogma of infallibility as untrue and 
the majority of its interpretations as errone- 
ous. Historical science rejects the miracles 
upon which it bases so much, disallows the 
supernatural character of Jesus which is its 
central proposition, and finds among the 
heathen a goodness and piety which it denies. 

IV. THE NEW CHRISTIANITY. 

The one great mistake of those Protestants, 
so intent on crecd-making, was their assump- 
tion that salvation lies in belief in dogmas, 
and that the religion of the Bible is a system 
of theological opinions. This dogmatic form 
of Christianity the world has largely out- 
grown. The ancient creeds are kept in the 
constitution of the churches, but little atten- 
tion is paidtothem, The most popular and 
powerful preachers of all sects either ignore 
or deny the dogmas once considered so im- 
portant. The religious booksnow most widely 
read are devoted to other themes. The mod- 
ern mind takes no interest in the problems 
which were uppermost at Dort and West 
minster. Men have moved into a new world, 
vastly more religious, where these things 
seem false or trivial. 

The ‘*‘New Christianity,” rising all about 
us, is the simple but mighty gospel of Jesus, 
enriched by Science and Democracy, en- 
forced by the Philanthropic Impulse, and 
operated through the Educational Method. 
It puts character-building above creed-mak- 
ing; deeds of love above dogmas of wrath; 
service above sacrament; obedience tomoral 
law above belief in theological statements. 
It makes the Golden Rule central; it uses 
the Sermon on the Mount rather than the 
Nicene Creed as the chart of life; it appeals 
to love instead offear. It encourages growth 
and discovery rather than conformity of opin- 
ion; it pleads for brotherhood and co-opera- 
tion; it insists on freedom; it uses the Bible, 
not to makea creed, but to enrich a life. 
The New Christianity finds the service of God 
in helpfulness to man, the way of salvation 
in the path of righteousness, the sure sal- 
vation in perfected manhood, the only au- 
thority in love and reason, an adequate basis 
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of religious organization in a common pur- 
pose to be good and do good. All truth, 
its Scripture; all men, its field and fellow- 
ship; all loving souls, its saints and ministers; 


a kingdom of heaven on earth for all, its ideal 
and aspiration. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’’ vol. 111. pp. 59-73, for some ju- 
dicious remarks respecting the past and future of Calvinism; 
Fisher, ‘‘The Reformation,”’ pp. 433-439, 459-475, narrates the facts 


briefly; Schaff, ““‘Creeds of Christendom,” vol. 1. pp. 508-524, 70i— 
760, gives the standard History of the Synod of Dort and the West- 
minster Assembly; Beard, ‘‘The Reformation,’’ chap. vii., dis 


cusses Protestant Scholasticism clearly and fairly; Buckle, ‘‘His- 


tory of Civilization,’’ vol. 1. chap. v,, shows us the fruits of 


Dogmatism in Scotland; Jonathan Edwards, “Sinners in the 
Hands of an Angry God,” illustrates the climax of the dogmatic 
spirit; Matthew Arnold, ‘St. Paul and Protestantism.”’ is a powet 
ful exposition of the errors of the creed-makers; Crooker, ‘‘New 
Bible and its New Uses,”’ chap. 111,, discusses the authority of 
Scripture, 

— o> 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON XxX, 
‘“‘We appreciate the stone ax, but we do not use it.” 


1. JLransformations of Christianily.—Life, growth, 
always involves what? How explain the apparent down- 
ward growths of Christianity? How interpret human his- 
tory as a whole? 

[ts first transformation? The need thus served? And 
the result? Its second transformation? Need thus served? 


Result? Its third transformation? Need thus served? 
Result? 


2. Use of Scripture for Dogma.—The great new school- 
book of the Protestant? What supreme need was it made 
to serve? The Protestants’ three errors: (1) The Bible an 
infallible revelation: what followed from that? (2.) The 
Bible held the true creed and salvation lay in believing it: 
What followed? (3) The Bible was interpreted all awry: 
what two malformations of doctrine resulted? The system 
of theologythus built upof Bible texts—how is it described? 


3. Creeds of Dort and Westminster.—Scholasticism 
again, Protestant instead of Catholic; but differing how 
from the Catholic as to basis and aim? What beliefs in 
the old Church creeds did the Protestants take for granted? 
And what beliefs did they develop in their own new creeds? 
The Lutheran creeds were adopted where? The Calvinistic 
creeds adopted where? 

Who led a revolt against them? The Synod of Dort,— 
how long before the Pilgrims sailed? The ‘‘Five Points’’ 
of Calvinism there set forth,—what were they? Fate of 
Arminius and his followers? And their after-influence? 

Lhe Westminster Assembly,—Where held, and how long 
after Dort? The Westminster Confession,—its teachings? 


Its merits? Its three grave defects? (Answer this last 
question carefully. ) 


4. The New Christianity,—What has become of these 
sixteenth and seventeenth century creeds? The great mis- 
take that underlies them all? 


Describe the New Christianity :— 
Its relation to Jesus Its service of God 
Its supreme emphasis Its source of Authority 


Its central rule Its basis of organization 
Its chart of life Its Scriptures 

Its appeal and insistence Its fellowship 

Its use of the Bible Its saints 

Its plan of salvation Its ideal 


[Better learn by heart the last paragraph of this lesson. ] 


—=>—-——_— 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The monthly directors meeting was held 
Jan. 4th, Mr. Gould presiding. There were 
present Messrs, Gould, Kerr and Scheible, 
Mrs, Leonard and Miss Lord. The minutes 
of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved, and thetreasurer’sreport wasadopted 
as read. 

Mr. Gould brought up the question of 
changing the price of the service book, as 
the cost of it had exceeded the estimates 
considerably. Voted that the price be fixed 
at $4 per dozen and 40 cents for single copies. 
Upon motion, the president, Mrs. Leonard, 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Gannett were appointed 
as a committee to consider the proper form 
and price of the next year’s lesson leaflets. 
This committee was also empowered to con- 
sider the question of publishing an illustrated 
weekly paper, and to take such action as 
they deem best. The meeting then adjourned, 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 


———————>-- 


A report of the Sunday School Conference 
announced in this column week before last 
will be found this week in the Notes from the 
Field under the heading ‘‘Quincy.”’ 
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Hotes from the Field 


Chicago. 
ALL SOULS CHURCH: The great event in 
the Unity Club life of All Souls Church is 
the successful production of Browning’s ‘*Col- 


—_—_—_— 


! 


ombe’s Birthday’’ by the Dramatic Section, 
under the direction of Mr. Wentworth. The 
play was given at length, and the large au- 
dience crowding the auditorium of Ali Souls 
Church was one of the most attentive and 
interested that ever witnessed an amateur 
performance. All of the parts were ably 
sustained. A student of Browning, one of 
the English faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago, who was present at the performance 
and who had previously seen Julia Marlowe- 
Taber’s company present the play at Mc- 
Vicker’s theater, said that although Mr. and 
Mrs. Taber and their company did well what 
they did at all, the performance at All Souls 
Church was more satisfactory, because it 
presented the several studies of character 
that Browning has offered us, while for the 
production at McVicker’s,theater much had 
been sacrificed to make it a ‘‘star piece,”’ the 
parts of all but Colombe and Valence being 
greatly cut or wholly excised. S. 


THE THIRD CHURCH held its annual meet- 
ing Monday evening, Jan. 14. The different 
departments of the church work reported a 
prosperous year. Even the finances were 
satisfactory, the slight deficit from the reg- 
ular sources of income being more than filled 
by a prompt and generous subscription, so 
that there was a small balancein the treasury. 
The amount raised during the year was nearly 
seven thousand dollars; but this included 
twenty-seven hundred dollars borrowed to pay 
off the mortgage held by the American Uni- 
tarian Association of Boston, as well as another 
smaller mortgage held by another party. 

The minister in his report spoke fitting 


taken from the society during the past year; 
while Mrs. West, so long the earnest and 
efficient superintendent of the Sunday School, 


William I. Marshall was re-elected as secre- 


ter on the value of the Sunday School. Mr, 


tary and treasurer for the ensuing year, and 


two years. G, 


Ann Arbor, Mich, 
The most interesting social gathering of 
the year at the Unitarian church was held 
last Monday night. It was the annual sup- 
per and re-union. A hurdred and twenty- 
five persons sat down to well-filled tables. 
After supper there were toasts, responses, 
brief reports of work, recitations, music, etc. 
Prof. Pettee acted as master of ceremonies. 
Mr. W. R. Childs and Mr. B. A. Finney 
spoke in the interest of the financial and busi- 
ness side of the church. Mr. Robert Phillips 
represented Unity Club, calling attention to 
its very successful course of lectures and to 
its great value in the city in tending to break 
Mr. 


A. P. Gilmour spoke for the Young Men’s 


down social and sectarian prejudices. 


of the Sunday Bible classes and the various 


which these excellent institutions are carry- 
Miss Ida Allen told about the Sat- 
urday sewing school and the useful work it 
Mrs. Pet- 
tee, who represented the Ladies’ Union, read 


ing on. 
is doing for the poor of the city. 


a very bright poem, in which the literary and 
other work of the union were very happily 
Mr. J. Sivret indulged in 
some interesting reminiscences. Captain Dan- 


characterized. 


forth spoke of the value of liberal churches. 
Mr, J]. T. Powers gave some illustrations of 
the value of a liberal church to young men. 
Prof, Mechem spoke with fine wit yet with 
earnestness and power upon Religion and 
Mrs. Sunderland spoke of the heart 
side of the church. The recitations and 


Law. 


music, which were a very pleasant part of 
the evening’s exercises, were furnished by 
Misses Sykes, Millspaugh, Taylor, Lucy Cole 
and Mr. Flinterman. All together the re-un- 
ion was one of the most enjoyable and suc. 
cessful ever held in the church.—Ann Ardor 
Democrat. 


For the next Sunday evenings Mrs. Sun- 
derland’s subjects in her Bible Class lectures 
will be:‘* Newman and the Catholic Revival.”’ 
‘Pusey, Keble and the High Church Move- 
ment in the Church of England.” ‘*Arnold, 
Maurice, Kingsley, Robertson, Stanley and 
the Broad Church Movement.’’ 


El Reno, Oklahoma. 
By invitation of the Methodist minister, that 
John 5S. 
Brown,of Lawrence, Kansas, one of the most 
active workers in the great west, although he 
isa great-grandfather, preached on Sunday to 
a large and interested audience on‘‘Emerson,” 
in a Methodist church of this place. S. 


veteran liberal missionary, Rev. 


Eugene, Or. 

The Unitarian services here conducted by 
Dr. Eliot and by Messrs. Wilbur and Cope- 
land are growing in imterest,and are the more 
important because the state university is situ- 
ated at this place. The Universalist Society 
continues most cordial to this new liberal 
Dec. 16, the two societies held a 
joint meeting inthe morning in the Universa- 
lists hall, and in the evening the Unitarian 
service was conducted in the Opera House, 
Mr. Wilbur preaching. 


movement, 


Freeport, Ill. 


words for two members whom death had 


quarters of acolumn to the report of Mr. 
Alcott’s Addressinthat town on January 13th, 
and to an explanation of the movement in 
but now compelled to lay down her work|which he is engaged. We are told that Good 
through ill-health, sent a most admirable let-|Templar’s Hall was well filled by an attentive 


audience, and the prospect of a liberal church 
at Freeport seems good. 


ae . +a: ._|ment, as we now have it, was written to fit the 
lcott is reported to have said in part “creeds,” instead of the “creeds” to fit the New 


Men should | Testament. 
Mr. A. M. Lewis were chosen as trustees for|be made free in order that they may be reli- 


Dr. E. L. Holmes, Mr. H. H. Badger and] **A}] religion at bottom is one. 


gious, just as we make the citizen free in 
order that he may be a patriot. 
heart should be made perfectly free in the 
interpretation of religion, that they may be 
like a spring in the hillside, and not like a 
pool. 
leadership, but no bosses. The world is tired 
Each for all and all for each, is} 2O Pourth Ave., 
the grand fundamental law of all economy 


of bosses. 


in the church as well as outside of it. 
true religious life and its fruits we find all 
there is in the highest sense worth living for. 


without it in its most intelligent form he 
must degenerate. 
as certain and natural as itis to the food on 
our tables.”’ 


Liberal Guild, and Miss May Taylor for the|/a course of evening lectures and services, to 
King’s Daughters, giving interesting accounts|extend to the end of March, devoted to **New 


lines of social, benevolent and helpful work|several evenings will be devoted to: “Benja- 


Pp 


There should be organization and 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


THE LOST BOOK. 


By ANDREW W. MADISON, 
This wonderful book deals with the matter sy». 


posed to have been contained in the Books of Ho} 
Writ which were lost—showing what Christ acty. 
ally taught, and what his doctrine really, litera}; 

and truly was and is, when the present recordc 
concerning it are stripped of figurative language, 


S 


erversions and interpolations. The N 


ew Testa. 


From the Brooklyn Courier: “One of the 


most interesting and, in a certain respect, most re. 
markable books ever issued,”’ 


From the Irish World: ‘“Clergymen, theo. 


Mind and | logians and laymen will find much in this work to 
interest them,”’ 


All true friends of humanity and of pro- 


eress should read this book. 


86 PAGES. PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Address 


A. W. MADISON, 
New York, 


In the 


Religion is a scientific necessity of man and 


Our relation to the All is 


t 
Madison, Wis. 


The 


World Leaders of Public Opinion.”’ 


ration of trip 63 days. 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique—-FRENCH LINE. 
Grand Mediterranean 


ana Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.”’ 


Departure from New York February 6th. Du. 
ITINERARY: New York 
o Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes. 


sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra. 
= +s . mids, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
On January 13, Rev, W. D, Simonds began Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York. 


Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 


days for side excursions. 


Reservations now being made. 
MAURICE W. KOZMINSKI, 
General Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 


min Franklin,’’ ‘*Thomas Jefferson,’’ ‘*Dan- 


iel Webster,’’‘*Wendell Phillips,’’**Theodore 
Parker,’’ ‘‘Contemporary Club Evening,’’ 
‘John G. Whittier,’? ‘*Thomas Cerwin,” 
‘*Horace Greeley,’’ ‘*John Brown,’’ ‘‘Abra- 


> >) 


ham Lincoln,’’ and an ‘*Emerson Evening,’’ 


in charge of the Young Peoples Guild. 
McMillin, Wash. 
At the dedication of the Unitarian church 
at this place last month, Rev. O, L. Fowler, 
pastor of the local Congregational church, took 
part with the two Unitarian ministers, Messrs. 
Copeland, of Salem, and Adams, of Puyal- 
lup. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte preached on ‘‘Judaism 
and the Universal Religion’’ at the Jewish 
synagogue on Friday evening of last month, 
Rabbi Friedlander conducting the service. 

Parker, S. Dak. 

The little band of half a dozen families 
that organized themselves intoa church of 
humanity last year still continues its meetings. 
‘‘We held our anniversary meeting on the 
fourth Sunday in October, when we were 
just one year old. We have finished ‘Begin- 
nings’ and have just taken up the first lesson 
in the ‘Growth of Christianity’ by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker.’’—J. 5. 


Awarded | 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


mICES 


BAKING 
WDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from’ Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


The Freeport Democrat gives about three| 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence], 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


é Quires [72 age 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 1 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY C0. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


| 


Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans—ordinary 
life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 
Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 
and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, IIl. 


—— S| 
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LEADING STYLES 
LADIES’ TAILORING 


AND 
High-Class Dressmaking. 


Mme. F. V. BARNES, 
420 Wabash Ave., - - CHICAG”. 
Wedding Gowns a Specialty. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER), 


161 Twenty-Second Streets 
CHICAGO. 
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UNITY 


Quincy, Il. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE: =The first 
object Of the Conference at Quincy last 
week was 
of study used 


to study the graded course 


by the Unitarian Sunday 
School of that city; and the conference 
was very successful in thatobject. After the 
cordial and largely attended reception and 
supper, Mrs. Parker spent an hour explain” 
ing the details and practical working of the 
course, reading some of the questions asked 
the different grades and the written answers 
given by the pupils. One of the fundamental 
principles of the course is to start with topics 
on a level with the child’s mind and lead the 
mind upward instead of pouring in things, 
like the geography of Palestine or the his- 
tory of the Jews, which have no relation to 
the actual life and present development of 
the child. ‘Therefore Mrs. Parker starts 
with the relation of the child to its home and 
school life, its relation to father and mother, 
brother and sister, playmate and schoolmate, 
and by a skilful series of questions or stories 
draws out and develops the thought of the 
child along these lines. This is the first 
The second takes up the relation of 
the child tothe world of nature and helps him 
to realize what the inorganic world does for 
him, 


grade. 


the sun and air and water, in their 
varied forms-——and what the organic world of 
plant and animal contribute to his life and 
happiness. The third grade takes up the 
more complex relation of the growing boy 
and girl to the society of which they form a 
part. In the fourth grade the primitive be- 
ginnings of life as revealed by anthropology 
are the subjects; while in the fifth grade, the 
Hebrew religion is taken up; and the Christian 
religion makes the subject matter of the 
sixth and last grade. 

The course is very successful in the Quincy 
school as conducted by Mrs. Parker; and the 
first half of it seems to offer better methods 
and subjects than any our liberal schools 
as a whole have yet adopted. The second 
grade especially seems to promise a founda- 
tion fora natural religion. If the child of 
eight or ten years could be taught to see that 
this whole world is divine now and here, not 
merely one far-off land and time and one 
ancient people, he would be ready in later 
life to see God in all things. As itis now, 
religion is taught as an ancient, foreign thing, 
imported from Palestine and borrowed from 
the Jews, instead of being our native Amer- 
ican birthright. 

The second subject of the Conference was 
to bring the neighboring Sunday schools to- 
gether, that they might get and give new en- 
thusiasm. This object was only partly at- 
tained, as several of the schools which had 
promised through their minister to be present, 
were not represented at the Conference. 
Those however who did come were amply re- 
paid by the papers and discussions. Mr. 


Backus, of Alton, gave an admirable essay 
on the **Ideal Teacher,” rightly emphasizing 
character as the one indispensible element in 
such a teacher; while Mr. Hosmer, of St. 
Louis, treated the subject of ‘*Responsive 
Services” ina large historical way that cast a 
new light on it. The Conference concluded 
with a platform meeting Thursday even- 
ig, presided over by Mr. Bradley, of 
Quincy, at which Mr. Gould spoke of the 
Purpose of the Sund ay School, Mr. Backus of 
the Sunday School and the Parents, and Mr, 
Hosmer of the Present Problems of the Sun- 
day School, resulting from the transitionial age 
which we live. G: 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Rev. N. E, Boyd, of California, who be- 
“ame quite well known to many of the liberal 
faith in and about Chicago summer before 


last, has temporarily assumed the duties of 
Resident Chaplain at the Sailors’ Home of 
the Ladies’ Seaman’s Friend Society of the 
port of San Francisco, Unity thinks that 
he is well fitted for the place, and hopes that 
he will be persuaded to remain in it. 


i> 0a - 


Will You Help? 


DEAR BROTHER JONES:— 

Enclosed please find one dollar 
for helping along your Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies. I wish it were ¢enfodd. 

Will the subscribers to UNITY after reading 
the paper put it to further use by sending it 
to John S. Brown, Lawrence, Kansas, to help 
him in his P, O. Mission work. It is an ex- 
cellent paper and it is a pity to have a single 
number destroyed Hecan put to good use 
fifty papers per week if they come to him 
clean and carefully folded. J.5. 5. 

Lawrence, Kas. 


Che Study Cable 


THE GERM-PLASM: A THEORY OF HEREDITY. By 
August Weismann, Professor in the University of 
Freiburg-in-Baden. Translated by W. Newton 
Parker, Ph. D., Professor in the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire, and Harriet 
Rounfeldt, B.S. With 24 illustrations, ‘‘Contem- 
porary Science Series.’’ New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, 1893. Cloth, 8 vo, pp. 477, $2.50. 


The science of biology has made such tre- 
mendous strides these latter years that life 
itself and many of its mysterious operations 
are being revealed in a manner hitherto un- 
dreamed of. The transmission of life and 
the revival of parental characteristics in the 
offspring have become the greatest of biologi- 
cal problems. In this field Prof. Weismann 
has earned a world-wide reputation and his 
views in regard to heredity have aroused the 
attention and admiration of the most learned. 
Though his earlier essays are scattered writ- 
ings, the scientific world has long been 
familiar with Weismann’s theory of heredity, 
but as new facts are being discovered almost 
daily, theories and generalizations must ne- 
cessarily have to undergo modification. As 
almost the latest expression of the eminent 
professor’s views, the present volume, to 
those who are interested in the subject of 
heredity (and who are not?), will afford most 
fascinating reading. It would be impossible 
in this short notice to give an adequate expo- 
sition of the theory, but a very brief outline 
of it may indicate to the reader the subject 
matter of the book. 

As everybody knows, the basis of life is the 
biological cell, with or without its membrane 
and nucleus. The nucleus was long recog- 
nized as the center of vitality, the very citadel 
of life. Thenit was found that ,the nucleus 
was made of nucleoli. Still later investiga- 
tions showed that these bodies contained 
peculiar looking rods, which stained differ- 
ently from the rest of the cellular structure 
and so were named ‘*‘chromosomes,’’ or ‘‘idio- 
plasm.’’ These Prof. Weismann calls ‘‘idants”’ 
and he believes that they are constituted of an 
unknown number of ‘‘ids.” There are other 
subdivisions of the id in this theory, such as 
the ‘‘determinants’’ and ‘‘biophors,’’ but for 
all practical purposes the ‘‘id’’ is the primary 
element and goes to make up what is known 
as the ‘‘germ-plasm.’’ This germ-plasm, 
therefore, with its constituent ‘‘ids,’’ is a part 
of every biological cell making up the living 
organism. It contains the principle of vitality, 
it is continually being divided in the course 
of the development of the individual from the 
egg up; it bears the characteristics of its host 
as well as of the ancestors; by means of its 
determinants it forms the special feature of 
its host, such as color, physiognomy and other 
characteristics which distinguish one indi- 


vidual from another. The operations of this 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


— 


Liberal Religious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 


May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath,’’—Chicago Trtbune, 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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a FIVE NEW SERMONS 


UNITY 


January 24, 1896, 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


"The Word of the Spirit’ 


TO THE 
NATION, CIly, 
CHURCH, HOME, 
sNDIVIDUAL. 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents. 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


~~ oe CrtC—ti 


THE FatitH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - - Paper 5oc. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorws or Fairu, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 


Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - Cloth, $1.25 
PRACTICAL PIE1Y - - - - - - .30 
APPLIED RELIGION. 

A New Help for the Drunkard . . .10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - .10 
Ilf. No Sex in Crime - - - - . 
[V. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 
Tue RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver - 2 oe 0 ce 
Ii, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry - pint % 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of*Politics - - Set in 
1V. Buddha, the Light of Asia - - pr 
V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason - - oii 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity - 76 ote 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia - J 
THE CAUSE OF THE TOILER - : - - .10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE - . - - - .10 
TEN GREAT NOVELS - - - - - - .10 
Unity Mission TRACTS, 
Jesus, the Secret of His Power - - .05 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - : .05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy - - - .05 
What is it to be a Christian - - . 205 
Unity Suort Tracts. 
The Manliness of Christ - - - . .02 
A Mother's Cry - : - - - .02 
Deathlessness, by W.C.G.andJ. Ll. J. - - .02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones, (Unity Mission Tracts.) 
Co-education of Husband and Wife - - .05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - .05 


The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 


Mission - - . - : .05 
Ten YEARS OF CuuRCH LIFE; being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’ 
(1863), of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc. - - : - ° ° : 25 
Tue Women’s Uprisinc. A Study of the International 
Congress of Women - - . : - .10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Lioevd Tones Per annum - - - - $1.00 
: DEATH AS A FRIEND - . - - ° - 05 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GRIEF : - - - - 
THe WorpD OF THE SPIRIT: To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual - - - - 5 
The UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


germ-plasm are so minute and extensive that 


EDUCATIONAL, 


the reader must refer to the book itself to 


and adduces many interesting illustrations 
from the natural world in proof of it. Tle 
traces the activity of the ‘‘id’’ ina most at- 
tractive manner in the various chapters on 
‘‘multiplication,’’ on ‘‘alternation of genera- 
tions,’’ 


learn them. The author here develops the THE BERI | : fd 
theory which we have merely hinted at above 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 


adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 


The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 


A Method.’’ Instruction is not bytranslation. by 
on the ‘‘effects of amphimixis”’ on the| conversational exercises in the new la a 


‘phenomena of reversion,’’ on ‘‘demorphism TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 


nguage, 
LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 


and polymorphism, on the ‘doubtful pheno-| Containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc, 
dig nia 2 also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
mena of heredity, on ‘‘variation,’’ and on| pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free, 


the ‘‘supposed transmission of acquired 
characters.’’ 

The abstruse nature of much of the subject 
and the necessary technicalities, would pre- 
Suppuse an almost untranslatable book, but 
the translators are to be sincerely congratula- 
ted upon the clearness of their version and the 
smoothness of their style. Many of the 
author’s technical terms are absolutely un- 
translatable in English except by general 
phrases. Nevertheless, for ascientific treatise, 
the book is most readable,and interesting even 
for the general reader. The printing and 
binding are up to the usual high standard of 
all the Scribner publications. L. A. M. 


———< ae — 


The Study Club. 


The Universalist Sunday School, of All 
Souls Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Has a young People’s class Sunday 
noon, which takes up the topics embraced in 
the subjoined list and considers them in the 


light of the most recent science and scholar- 
ship. 


PHYSICAL. 
Sept. 16. The Law of Growth-—Special 
Creation lheory—Development. 
Sept. 23. The Origin of Man—Traditional 
Theories—Bible Account—Scientific Expla- 
nation. 
Sept. 30. Primitive Man— Survivals in 
Present Races—In Ourselves. 
Oct. 7. The Human Body—Prenatalism 
—Cell Structure—Organs and Functions. 
Oct. 14. The Care of the Body—Food— 
Drink— Exercise—Air. 
Oct. 21. Heredity—Its Law—Our Res- 
ponsibilities. 
PSYCHICAL., 

Oct. 28. Self-Knowledge—Self-Education. 
Nov. 4. Consciousness — What is _ it? 
Duality ? : 
Nov. 11. The Powers of Observation— 
Their Cultivation. 
Nov. 18. The Reflective Powers-—Their 
Education, 
Nov. 25. The Will—Its Training. 
Dec. 2. The Reason-—Its Scope——Limi- 
tations. 

Dec. 9g. Intuition—Genius—Talent. 

Dec. 16. The Passions—Temper--Their 
Place and Training. 

Dec. 23. Christmas Exercises. 

Dec. 30. Courage——Physical—Intellectual 
——Moral. 

Jan. 6. The Conscience—Original or De- 
rived?—lIts Office—Authority—Cultivation. 

Jan. 13. Reverence—lIts Place in Religion 
and Worship—Superstition. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 


The Jews and Jesus. A discourse, ......--eeeeeeres 
Jesus, nis Life and his TimMesS......-----eeeseeeee 
The Doctrines Of J@SUS.....- +--+ cccccerecccerssees 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity.... 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. | May 12. The Use of Tinie. 


25 | History. 


.O5 | Scriptural Grounds—Legal Aspects. 
.O5| Mar. 10. Education and Influence of 
05 Mar.17. Claims of Society—Fashion and 


O5 Mar. 24. Duties to Dumb Animals." 


Function 


Jan. 20. Faith-——Its Character 
—-Value—- Credulity. 
Jan. 27. Forgiveness—Nature—Degrees. 
SOCIOLOGICAL. 
Feb. 3. Individualism —Altruism. 
Feb. 10. Men and Women—Endowments 
—Spheres—Relations. 
Keb. 17. Marriage——-Its Sanction—Bond 


Keb. 24. Divorce—-When Justifiable—- 
Mar. 3. Family Duties, 
Children. 
Etiquette. 


Mar. 31. Culture by Means of Books. 
Apr. 7. Amusementas a Means of Culture. 
Apr. 14. Music—-Its Junction, 
Apr. 28. Art asa Means of Culture. 
May 5. Money-—Its Place in Human 
Economy. 
CIVIL. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
The Powder Point Hall is now added to th-: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel] 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the buys. 
F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


| 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL. 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 
Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Il, 
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CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Epps’s Cocoa 
iJ BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nv- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided for our breakfast and supper a delicatly 
flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti 
find with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’— C7vil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic 

Chemists, London, England. 


THEA 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM’L COLLYER, TACOMA, WASH, 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” “Prob 
lems in American Society,” Htc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that ue 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reveale 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, a2 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, }§ 
this: What changes in our attitude towal 
the Bible are involved; and what new a2 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors im 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Ltself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work mud 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of 
subject, considerable analytical skill, 4 
degiee of logic, and almost a mastery of the . 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book 18 
one expecially to be recommended to those W : 
have lost their faith in the old Bible oe “4 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown te _- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves iok- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual a0 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, #1,00. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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UNITY 


Babies 


and rapidly growing children 
derive more benefit from Scott’s 
Emulsion,than all the rest of the 
food they eat. Its nourishing 
powers are felt almost immedi- 
ately. Babies and children thrive 
on Scott’s Emulsion when no 
other form of food is assimilated. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches 
the blood,overcomes wasting and 
gives strength to all who takeit. 
For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Emaciation, Con- 


sumption, Blood Diseases and all Forms 
of Wasting. Send for pamphlet. Free. 


Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


C ATARRH 


| Price 50 Cents. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
E.y Bros, 56 Warren St, N.Y. 


NO PAIN! 


A-CORN SALV NO POISON! 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
eG FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 


GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 
a 


[NEW EDITION. | 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


ln Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of ‘*The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inquirer.—Helpful and interesting. The 
fact that a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book’s claim to 
notice 

London Christian Life.—A book good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

_ Yale Literary Magazime,—The poems included 
in the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order 

Woman's Tribune,—Not dogmatic, deeply reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the Bente 
soul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
and blessedness. 

American Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
Surely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
It is gratifying to know that a new edition has 
been demanded. 

Boston Herald.—One is very strongly impressed 
with the sincerity and reality of expression. 

lhe Unitarian.—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quicken a 


helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader, 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn S8t,, Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 
LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— 0—— 


“This book [now in its fourth edition) is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.” 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


May Ig. The Individual and the State— 
In Ancient and Modern Times. 

May 26. Socialistic and Anarchistic Ten- 
dencies—Remedies—Duties. 


June 2. Government—Relations to it. 

June g. Patriotism — Nature -— Claims —- 
Cultivation. 

June 16. Children’s Day. 

June 23. Immigration—Foreign Popula- 
tion—Diplomacy. 

July 7. Partisanship and Independence in 
Politics—Civil Service Reform. : 

July 14. The Full Grown Man and Wo- 
man. 


“We are not our own makers, but we may 
be our own menders.”’ 


ee 


A Late Breakfast 
is often caused by a late milkman. No cream 
for the coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a 
morning meal. Keep a supply of Borden’s 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in the 
house, and avoid such annoyances, 
ee 


A Famous Boys’ Club. 


The famous Drury Lane Boys’ Club, of 
London, began with four members, four poor, 
little, ragged boys, who, tired of being told 
to ‘*move on,’’ when they gathered on the 
street to talk, conceived the plan of having a 
club which should meet in a cellar, that be- 
ing the only available place. 

Other boys heard of it and asked to join. 
The meetings grew so large that the capacity 
of the cellar was strained to its utmost limit, 
and yet new members were begging to be al- 
lowed to come in. Application was made for 
the use of a room in the Parish House, and, 
a young man being found who promised to be 
present and to see that the furniture and 
room both were not demolished, permission 
was granted. But what a vigorous child this 
one, born under such adverse circumstances, 
proved itself to be! It outgrew the limits of 
its new home, and demanded a whole build- 
ing. Then outsiders began to hear of it, 
and came to see what these boys were doing. 
And when they saw the gentlemanly be- 
havior, the thorough appreciation of the few 
books, and of the few pictorial papers, which 
had been gathered together, when they real- 
ized how many boys had in this quiet, 
unostentatious work been saved from evil 
and from crime, they gave the aid which 
was needed, and a _ proud set of boys 
moved into larger quarters. The first 
floor is utilized as a gymnasium, the second 
hasa general meeting room, while the third 
has been fitted up as a library and reading- 
room by Mrs. Burnett in remembranee of her 
son Lionel. 

<> —___. 

The peculiarity of Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
is that it acts right on the dirt and stains in 
clothes and makes them pure as snow, at the 


same time it preserves the clothes, and makes 
them keep clean longer. Have your grocer 


lorder it. 
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Missionaries in India. 


A biting article, almost contemptuous in 
tone, is contributed by Purushotam Rao 
Telang, a Brahman, on Christian Missions to 
the December Forum, and is followed bya 
reply from James M. Thoburn, missionary 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The controversy was excited by an article in 
the same magazine last April, written by Mr. 
Gandhi, telling ‘‘Why Christian Missions 
have Failed in India.’’ Mr. Telang says 
sarcastically that the missions have not 
‘‘failed,’? and will not fail so long as 
$14,588,354 is added every year to the 
capital invested in missions. He speaks of 
the life which the missionary who receives 
$100 a month is enabled to live, saying that 
this is equivalent to an income of $1,000 a 
month in America. He draws the following 
picture of the missionary in India: 


‘*He can have five or six servants, a good 
house, free of cost to him, and a horse and 


carriage—at a cost of less than $100 ad 


month. The missionary lives exceedingly 
well. He has no cares except the making of 
his reports and statements of the converts 
that he makes. In the morning he takes his 
breakfast; he walks in the church. grounds, 
and looks to his flower-garden; then he sits in 
an arm-chair on the veranda, reading the 
Bible, newspapers, or a book; he eats a 
hearty luncheon and takes a good nap, the 
servant pulling the fan; he gets up at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, takes his Bible and goes to 


: 


the town, followed by a pariah convert. He 
stands at the corner of a street, fixes his eye 
glasses, and makes a sign for his pariah dis-. 
ciple to begin the work. The pariah, clad 
in American garments, excepting his head-| 
dress, stands and exhorts his countrymen to| 
embrace Christianity. While the Christian| 
pariah goes On with his harangue, the mis- 
sionary looks with a smile of pride, first on 
the pariah and then on the people. When 
the Christian pariah exhausts his fund of 
exhortation and ends his oration, the mission- 
ary adds a few words. The better class of 
people look at him with pitying eyes, smile, 
and walk off to their homes, By this time it 
is the hour for dinner, and the missionary 
goes home. The talk and the walk give him' 
an appetite for the good dinner that awaits’ 
him. After dinner he enjoys music or a chat} 
with his wife, and then he retires, to get up| 
in the morning to repeat the arduous business 
of the day previous.”’ 


—=_ > ———”—~—~— 
A Change To Make Money. 


I am out of debt, and thanks to the Dish 
Washer business for it. In the past five weeks 
I have made over $500, and I am so thankful 
that I feel like telling everybody, so that they 
can be benefited by my experience. Any- 
body can sell Dish Washers because every- 
body wants one, especially when it can be got 
so cheap. I believe that in two years from 
now every family will have one. You can 
get full particulars by addressing the Iron 
City Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburg, Pa., 
and you can’t help but make money in this 
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Complexion ! Why it is easily obtained. 
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business, I believe that I can clear over 
$3,000 the coming year, and I am not going 
to let such an oportunity pass without improve- 
ment. We 'can’t expect to succeed without 
trying. Mrs. B. 
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Negro Superstitions. 


The superstitions of the negro possess no 
logical order or sequence, and yet there is 
one central idea about which they all crystal- 
lize. This idea is contained in the word 
‘‘warning.’’ The negro interprets any un- 
usual sight or mysterious sound not as a 
present threat, but as a warning of future 
danger. He is not in the least apprehensive 
that the uncanny things he sees will do him 
physical injury. An ex-slave, who encoun- 
tered the ghost of his ante-bellum mistress 
on the road one evening, ran four miles at 
the top of his speed, and fell exhausted at 
the door ofthe barn on a Virginia farm where 
I was visiting; but he assured me the next 
morning that his panic was not due to the 
fear that the ghost would do him bodily 
harm, but solely to the fact that the appear- 
ance struck him as a warning of his own 
death, and that he fled from the idea rather 
than from the phantom. 

Many of the minor and a few of the more 
important superstitions of the negro are de- 
rived from the superior race to which he was 
so long in servitude. The darkies of Virginia 
and Maryland are firm believers in what they 
call the ‘‘hell hounds,” a spectral pack of 
hounds coursing in the air; and woe to the 
belated wretch who hears the baying of 
these ghostly dogs, for he is certain to die 
within the year. A colored boatman on the 
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Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 
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MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rey. J. [. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 

1. The Soul’s Cry for God. 
2. Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 

3. Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 

and its Cure. 
4. A Living Church for Living Men. 
(Six more to follow.) 
50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Fraternity of Liberal Re- K 
ligious Societies in Chicago. ~ 
ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood “ OY A 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin > LL 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. y, o 
INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- >» 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake ~ a | 8 2g me 
View, T. G. Milsted, minister. e x 
¥, 
CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), + < 
80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 7 OW er x 
CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), * ¥, 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, hs 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. ~| Absolutely pure. ie e 
a as walla x official re- Y 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), iy 24 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 7 port shows Ny 
M. H. Harris, Minister. e obs yy 
ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera] Royal Baking On 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M.M.| é& . Me 
Mangasarian, Minister. JA "OP Powder chemical NS 
FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the * ly pure, yielding 160 % 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. he . 7 < 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. “ cubic inches of leaven- ot 
K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana My in as per ounce of Ow- fr 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, YA S 5° P P ; x 
Minister. x ss der, which was greatly in “ 
, —Pp , * IRC Tous ; { ry 
OK PaRK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), y excess of all others and more < 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. x @ + 
PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- > than 40 per cent. above the average. fh 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. Ya x 
W, Thomas, Minister. x “i " 
RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan = e Hence Royal Baking Powder ee 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min-| o%@ makes the lightest, sweetest + 
ister. X 


STEW ART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 


Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. 
ister, 


St. PauL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
A. J, Canfield, Min- 


avenue and 238th street. 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Monroe and Laflin streets. 
Minister, 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 
ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), 


seph Stolz, Minister. 
dros 


Indiana 
Hirsch, Muin- 


corner of 


J. Vila Blake, dark, he heard the hell hounds above him in 


corner of|to the other. 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
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protruding eyes and trembling lip, that about 
a month before, being on the water after 


the air, crossing from one bank of the river 
He was unshaken in the con- 
viction that a period would be put to his life 
within the following eleven months; but in 


corner | this uncomfortable opinion he was mistaken, 
Washington Koulevard and Union Park. Jo 


for, after an interval of three years, he still 
lives. There can be no doubt that this super- 


At ALL Sous CHURCH the pastor, Jenkin stition is simply a survival of the old English 
Lloyd Jones, will preach at 11 A.M. on **The|story of the Gabriel hounds, and that the 


Gospel Marys.”’ 


Rhapsody.”’ 


Sunday school at 9:30 A- 
M. University Extension lecture by Prof. f th ddl we 
Moulton at 8 Pp. M. on **A Typical Prophetic . 7. a, 


negroes derived it from the English settlers 
The African has 
really made no change in the legend except 


AT THE INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH|(tO give these dogs a less celestia! designation, 


Rev. T. G. Milsted will speak at 10:45 A. M 
on **Reminiscences of Palestine.”’ 


AT Masonic HALL, 


ian Church, will preach at 4 P. M 


276 Fifty-Seventh 
street, Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the First Unitar- 


-jand thus refer their origin to a region from 


which they might more logically be supposed 
to proceed. 


The negro has no specific names for his 


ghosts, preferring to describe them by a 
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circumlocution, but he is punctilious in as- 


haps it would be better to say particular lo- 
calities, for in many cases the appropriateness 
is hardly discoverable. Ghosts which haunt 
the highway never by any chance appear in 
a footpath, and the spirits which inhabit the 
forest are rarely or never manifest in visible 
form, but make their presence known by 
strange whisperings, groanings, and inexpli- 
cable noises.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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How’s This! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J]. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business trans- 
actions and financially able to carry out any 


‘ |obligations made by their firm. 
~|West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 


ledo, O. 


»|WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 


Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Druggists. 


Susquehanna River related to me, with fear- 


signing them to appropriate localities; or per- | 


Sold {by all). 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. it shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 16 7 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of Goa. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 
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